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MINISTRY FOREIGN TRADE 

RESOLUTION 


Jfew Delhi, the s 8 /h April, 1971. 

No. 16(3)—Plattt (B)/69.— On having received repre¬ 
sentation from the rubber growers that the minimum price 
ofRs. 415 per lookgs. ofRMA Grade I natural rubber, 
which was recommended by the Tariff Commission in their 
Report (1967) and adopted by Governmenty was uneco¬ 
nomical, Government had in their letter No. i6(4)-Piant 
(B)/68, dated the gth December, 1968 requested the Tariff 
Commission undet Section 12(d) of the Tariff Commission 
Act, 1951, to 

(i) determine the minimum price for the various grades 
and qualities of raw rubber; 

(ii) advise whether it was desirable to adopt centres other 
than Cochin for notified prices; and 

(iii) determine the fair price for latex concentrates of 61 
per cent to 65 per cent D. R. C. and also, if necessary 
for latex of higher concentrations. 

The Commission submitted its report wherein the follow¬ 
ing recommendations have been made : 

(1) The efficiency of the holdings was relatively more 
than that of the estates during the period from 1952-53 
to 1967-68. 

(2) We share the view of the growers and consumers of 
rubber that large variations in prices are not in the 
interest of either of them and that a fair degree of 
price stability is essential. 

(3) For some time to come the demand for rubber from 
tyre and other industries is likely to be at a substan¬ 
tially higher level than its domestic production. It 
is, therefore, essential to provide suitable incentives 
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including a remunerative price to the rubber growers 
especially in holdings sector, to encourage the inter¬ 
nal production of rubber both by expanding the 
area to the extent practicable but mainly by inten¬ 
sification of cultivation. This will also lead to in¬ 
crease in efficiency, thus tending to progressively 
narrow down the existing disparity between the inter¬ 
nal and external prices of rubber, 

(4) There is scope for progressive reduction in cost even 
after making some allowances for increase. We 
are of the view that with effect from 1970 onwards, 
subject to other conditions being mainly the same^ 
there might be reduction in cost of the order of 2^ 
per cent per annum. 

(5) A fair minimum price, nearest - trading centre, of 
Rs. 520 per 100 Kgs. for RMA I grade rubber is 
recommended for the current year. As for the next 
two years, this figure may be reduced by si per 
cent per annum. 

(6) In the interest of rubber economy there is need for 
increasing the rate of replantation subsidies over 
the existing figures in both the sectors viz. estates 
and holdings. 

(7) No modifications of the existing differentials for P. 
L.C. grades are recommended. 

(8) It is not considered advisable to recommend modi¬ 
fications of the long standing differentials of Rs. 
38.58 per 100 kgs. of D. R. C. for 35 per cent latex 
and Rs. 94.80 per 100 kgs. of D. R. C. for concentra¬ 
ted latex of 51 per cent to 60 per cent and above. 

(9) It is suggsted that prices recommended by us be 
considered as applicable to ex-planation upto the 
nearest district headquarters. If the product is to 
be transported to greater distances the producer 
may charge additional suitable freight. 

2. Government have taken note of view of the Commission 
in recommendations (i) to (3). 
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3. Since the rubber industry is in the developing stage 
and incentives for further development are being given to 
the growers, any reducton in price will cause psychological 
set back among the planters and thus lead to disincentive for 
new planting and replanting of rubber. Government do not 
consider it feasible to accept the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion (4) specially when there appears to be no scope for re¬ 
duction in costs at present. 

4. As regards recommendation (5) Government have 
already accepted the Commission’s recommendation and 
fixed the price of RMA Grade I at Rs. 520/- per 100 kgs. 
with suitable differentials for other grades and prices are noti¬ 
fied. However, Government do not propose to effect reduction 
in prices during the following year at present. 

5. Recommendation (6) is under examination by Gov¬ 
ernment. 

6. Government accept recommendations (7) to (9). 


ORDER 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated 
to all concerned. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the 
Gazette of India for general information. 


C. S. RAMACHANDRAN, 
Addl. Secy, 
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REPORT ON REVISION OF MINIMUM PRICES OF 
RAW RUBBER (1969) 


1.1. The Tariff Commission had last submitted its Re¬ 
port to the Government of India on the Fixation of Raw Rub¬ 
ber Prices in May 1967. The principal 
recommendations in relation to prices 

were as under :— 


Introductory 


(1) “A price of Rs. 415/- per 100 kgs. should be fixed 
as the price to be retained by the growers f.o.b. 
Cochin for R. M. A. I grade rubber. This will be 
exclusive of sales-tax and cess. The prices for other 
grades and for preserved latex will be fixed after 
adjustment of grade differentials indicated by the 
Commission”. 

(2) “The existing differentials in the prices of grades 
of rubber should be retained as they are”. 

(3) “The expenses incurred by a planter for replanta¬ 
tion should be considered as capital investment and 
this replantation cost must be earned through the 
sale of rubber. One half of the development expen¬ 
ses {viz- Rs. 11.67) should be included in the reten¬ 
tion price of the grower. A new scale of subsidy is 
recommended to be paid to the growers to enable 
them to meet the cost of replantation which will not 
be fully recovered through the retention price”. 


By their Resolution dated the 26th September, 1967 Govern¬ 
ment accepted the recommendation that a price of Rs. 415/- 
per 100 kgs. f. o. b. Cochin, would be a fair selling price for 
R.M.A. Grade I rubber. Subsequently, they decided to in¬ 
troduce maximum and minimum prices and announced 
these prices by the Ministry of Commerce Notification dated 
20th October, 1967. The then existing differentials for various 
grades of rubber were also maintained as recommended by 
the Commission. A copy of Government Order dated 20th 
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October, 1967 fixing the minimum and maximum prices is 
given in Appendix I. 

1.2. The Commission had also recommended a new scale 
of subsidy for growers, under which small growcis were to 
receive proportionately a greater assistance than the larger 
ones on the following scale: 

For estates of 20 hectares and above Rs. 1250 per hectare 
For holdings between 2 hectares 

and 20 hectares . . Rs. 2500 per hectare 

For holdings below 2 hectares . Rs. 5000 per hectare 

This recommendation is under the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. In the meanwhile, by the Ministry of Commerce Re¬ 
solution dated 26th September, 1967 Government announ¬ 
ced their decision to give the small growers of rubber with hol¬ 
dings upto 2 hectares, a cash subsidy of Rs. 175 per hectare 
and to those with holdings above 2 hectares and upto 4 
hectares, a cash subsidy of Rs. 150 per hectare during the 
fiscal year 1967-68. Government were further of the view that 
the small growers should be able to acquire sufficient compe¬ 
titive strength to stand on their own as early as possible. 
Accordingly, they appointed a Committee under the Chair- 
mansnip of Shri T. M. Abdulla, a retired judge, to go in depth 
into the economics of the small holdings and to suggest such 
measures as may be necessary to improve the efficiency and to 
contribute to the stability of this sector. The Committee was 
especially asked to go into the following matters, among others: 

(i) To take into account the vaiious kinds of assistance 
that are already being extended to the small growers 
by the Rubber Board and consider whether any 
additional assistance to this sector is necessary and 
if so, suggest the manner and extent to which such 
assistance should be given and the period for which 
such assistance should be continued; 

(ii) to consider and advise Government on other mea¬ 
sures which are required to be taken to enable the 
small growers to attain economic viability on the 
basis of the fair selling price of raw rubber accepted 
by Government; and 
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(iii) to advise Government on the role of co-operatives 
in stabilising the small sector. 

The Committee submitted its Report to Government 
in July, 1968. It is under Government’s consideration. 

1.3. Subsequently, in representations made to Govern¬ 
ment by the United Planters’ Association of Southern India 
on behalf of estates on 1-3-1968 and the Indian Rubber 
Growers’ Association, Kottayam representing small holdings 
on 7-8-68 it was contended that the basic price of Rs. 415/ 
per 100 kgs. of R. M. A. Grade I rubber fixed by Govern¬ 
ment on the recommendation of the Commission was uneco¬ 
nomical. Their main contention was that the size of Commis¬ 
sion’s cost sample was inadequate and further, that the es¬ 
tates and small holdings included in the sample were not fully 
representative of the industry. The Indian Rubber Growers’ 
Association also wanted the maximum prices imposed on raw 
rubber to be withdrawn and the minimum prices revised 
upwards. A number of other issues were also raised before 
Government and it was stressed that owing to a ceiling which 
was not remunerative large areas were being diverted from 
rubber to other crops. It was urged therefore that the ceiling 
on price should be removed and further that the minimum 
price may be refixed. 

1.4. In November 1968, Government lifted the control 
on maximum prices and simultaneously announced their in¬ 
tention to make regulatory imports to ensure adequate supplies 
of rubber to the manufacturers at reasonable prices. As re¬ 
gards the growers’ request for raising the minimum prices of 
rubber. Government felt that it could be considered only 
after the Tariff Commission examined the matter further. 
Accordingly, by the Ministry of Commerce letter dated 
9th December 1968, Government have requested the Com¬ 
mission to advise (i) whether under present conditions the 
prevailing minimum prices for the various grades and quali¬ 
ties of raw rubber should be revised upwards and if so,^ to 
what extent; (ii) whether there is need for an upward revision 
of differentials applicable to Preserved Latex of various con¬ 
centrations and Pale Latex Crepe of various grades, and if 
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sc, to what extent; and (iii) whether prices may be notified 
for more than one centre {viz.. Cochin) as requested by the 
rubber growers and if so, to name the centres which could be 
properly selected for notification, 

1.5. Government had initially desired that the Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations on prices should be submitted to 
them within a month of the receipt of the reference. They had 
also stated that the recommendations regarding prices for 
centres other than Cochin could be communicated later. 
We explained to them in reply that as the contention of the 
rubber growers was mainly against the yields and costs 
determined on the basis of the sample selected for costing dur¬ 
ing the 1966-67 inquiry, the only practicable approach to 
tjie review would be to adopt a larger sample for detailed 
costing and that this process could not possibly be completed 
within the period stipulated. We had accordingly asked 
for some more time and Government had not objected to the 
suggestion. 

1.6. By another letter dated 13th January, 1969, Gov¬ 
ernment have requested the Commission to consider the 
desirability or otherwise of fixing a suitable price for latex 
concentrates of 61 per cent to 65 per cent Dry Rubber Con¬ 
tent (both inclusive) and if deemed necessary, also for latex 
of higher concentrations. At present, minimum prices are 
fixed for concentrates upto 60 per cent DRC only. By a subse¬ 
quent letter dated 22nd January, 1969, Government have in¬ 
formed the Commission that the reference for revision of mi¬ 
nimum prices for natural rubber and allied matters may be 
treated as a reference made under Section 12(d) of the Tariff 
Commission Act, 1951, Copies of Government’s three letters 
dated 9th December, 1968, 13th January, 1969 and 22nd 
January, 1969 are given in Appendix II. 

2. The scope of the inquiry covers : 

2 . Scope of the inquiry 

(i) determination of the minimum price for the various 
grades and qualities of raw rubber; 
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(ii) question of adopting centres other than Cochin for 
notified prices; and 

(iii) determination of the fair price for latex concentrates 
of 61 per cent to 65 per cent D. R. G. and also, if 
necessary, for latex of higher concentrations. 

As regards (i), in view of (a) the limited nature of the 
reference and its close proximity to our regular 
Report of 1967, 

(b) urgency of the matter, and 

(c) volume of the work involved, 

we have chosen to follow the 1952 precedent and have con¬ 
centrated our attention only to the review of the cost of pro¬ 
duction of raw rubber upto the stage of collection both of the 
estates as well as of the holdings. We have not sought to go in¬ 
to other cost factors nor have we delved into other general 
issues already covered by our 1967 Report. 

3.1. We have enlarged the size of the sample for costing, 
particularly of the holdings. After preliminary discussions with 

the Chairman of the Rubber Board, 
3. Method of inquiry representatives of the Government of 

Kerala and the rubber .growers, large 
and small, we have drawn the sample 
on a stratified random sampling basis which initially comprised 
15 estates (as against 11 in 1967) and 125 holdings (as against 
5 last time). A number of the estates had to be substituted 
subsequently because of certain difficulties in costing them. 
The particulars of the estates originally selected, those re¬ 
placed subsequently and the reasons for their replacement as 
well as the regional distribution of the holdings selected and 
actually costed are given in Appendix III. 

3.2. The selection of estates was made from a list of 
estates as in August 1967 and of holdings from the Directory 
of Rubber Estates and Holdings in India as on 31st March, 
1961 both furnished us by the Rubber Board. The units 
in both these sectors were first stratified according to districts 
and then random samples drawn with the assistance of the 
Executive-in-Charge, S. Q,. C. Unit of the Indian Statistical 
2 —6T. G. Bom ./71 
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Institute, Bombay. The costing of large estates was under¬ 
taken in the usual manner by deputing our Cost Accounts 
Officer to the estates to examine their books of accounts and 
other records and compile the cost data. But with regard to 
the small holdings, a different methodology had to be adopted 
this time. Field investigations were resorted to by deputing 
three teams of our Economic Investigators and Cost Accountant 
to Kerala State to collect relevant cost data from the holdings 
selected through personal interview and by checking the re¬ 
cords, where available, under the supervision of the Senior 
Cost Accounts Officer. The selected small holders met the 
Commission’s Investigation Teams at the various Regional 
and Field Offices of the Rubber Board for interrogation. 
Some of the other details and difficulties encountered are 
contained in paragraph 6.2. 

3.3. The samples of estates and holdings costed in 1967 
and now are given in Table i. The list of estates and holdings 
costed is given in Appendix IV. 
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3.4- We ourselves visited certain rubber estates and hold¬ 
ings in Kerala State on 22nd and 24th January, 1969. 
We held discussions at Kottayam with the Rubber Board 
and representatives of the various Associations of rubber 
growers, including the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India and the Indian Rubber Growers’ Association, Kottayam. 
The President and Members of the Co-operative Rubber 
Marketing Society met us at Trivandrum. We also held 
discussions with the Officers of Government of Kerala. 
The representatives of the two Consumers’ Associations, (the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of India, Calcutta and 
the Indian Rubber Industries’ Association, Bombay) met 
us on 17th February, 1969 at Bombay and placed their views 
before us. The Chairman, Rubber Panel of the Chemical 
and Allied Products Export Promotion Council, also parti¬ 
cipated in these discussions. The representatives of the Indian 
Rubber Growers’ Association, Kottayam met us again on 
26th February, 1969 to plead their case for an upward re¬ 
vision of the minimum prices of raw rubber. The names of 
estates and holdings visited by us are given in Appendix 
V. 

4.1. The data on area, production and yield for estates 
and holdings for the period 1952-53 to 1967-68 are given 

in Table 2. Classification of estates 
4. Arta, Production and and holdings by (a) size groups and 
yi‘ld (b) planting materials (ordinary, bud¬ 

ded and clonal) at five-year intervals from 1956-67 is given 
in Appendix VI. From these figures, it is seen that efficiency 
of the holdings was relatively more than that of the estates 
during the period. While the area under estates increased by 
37 per cent during the fifteen-year period, there was a pheno¬ 
menal increase of 418 per cent under holdings. In terms of 
production also, while the rate of increase was 128 per cent 
in the the case of estates, the corresponding rate in the case 
of holdings was 486 per cent; the share of holdings in the 
total production having increased to as much as 47 per cent 
in 1967-68. The Rubber Board expects the production in 
the holdings sector to exceed 50 per cent of total production 
during 1968-69. Witlnegard to yield also, while the increase 
was 99 per cent in estates during the period the correspond- 
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ing increase in holdings was io8 per cent. It is thus seen 
that in the area under cultivation, the production and the 
yield per hectare the increases in the holdings sector were at 
a higher rate than in the estates. 

4.2. Table 3 gives the data regarding the grade-wise 
purchases of indigenous rubber by manufacturers of rubber 
goods. A summary of the purchases is given below : 


(in per cent) 



1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967^68 

Group—1 (RMA-IX and 

0 

38 .0 

40.4 

40 .8 

25-5 

Group—a (RMA-a, 3 and 
cuttings No. i). 

23 .0 

23.7 

23.9 

33 ,4 

Group—3 (RMA-4, 5 and 
cuttings No. 2). 

7 .! 

5.0 

7.4 

2a ,9 

Others 

3 > -9 

30-9 

27.9 

ag.a 


100 .0 

100 .0 

100 ,0 

100 ,0 


It will be noticed from the foregoing table that there was 
an unaccountable drop of about 15 per cent in 1967-68 in 
the purchases of Group I rubber as compared to 1966-67 
and a corresponding increase in the purchases of Group 3. 
We have heard allegations that there is a general tendency 
with consumers to downgrade the quality of rubber in a buyers’ 
market and the sellers seeking to upgrade it in a sellers’ mar¬ 
ket. These figures seem to provide some statistical corrobora¬ 
tion to this allegation. There may therefore be a case for 
reducing the number of grades, e. g. to only 3, i. e. average, 
(corresponding to present grades RMA 3 and 4), superior 
{i.e. grades RMA IX, i and 2) and inferior (i.e. those 
below RMA 4) as also cuttings. There was also some support 
for the proposed simplification amongst certain sections of 
growers and some consumers. However, as it fell outside our 
terms of reference, we are not making any specific proposal 
on this occasion. 



Statemenl showing area, prodtution and yield of raw rubber from 1952-53 to 1967*68 
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Table 3 

Gmdewise purchase of indigenous natural rubber by manufacturers of rubber goods 


(In tonnes) 


Grade 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Group— I. R.M.A. IX and 

1 

•5953 

(38 .0.1 

19968 

(40 .4) 

19121 
(40.8) 

15942 

(25-5) 

Group—2. R .M. A. 2, 

3 and cuttings No. i 

9677 
(23 .0) 

11708 

(23 .7) 

11213 

(23 .9) 

14045 
(22.4) 

Group—3. R.M.A. 4, 5 and 
cuttings No. 2. 

2957 

(7 -t) 

2495 

( 5 -o) 

3456 
(7 . 4 ) 

' 14320 
(22 .9) 

Group—^4. Precoagulated 
Crepe, Pale Latex Crepe 
IX, i, 2 and 3 FAQ.. 

1716 

( 4-0 

J592 

(3.2) 

1513 

(3.2) 

1930 

(3.1) 

Group— 5 ' E'B.C.S. IX, E. 
B.C. IX and qX Srnoked 
blanket and R.M.C. 2. 

.3217 

(7.7) 

5072 

(10.3) 

4293 

(9.2) 

6879 

(It .0) 

Group—6. E.B.C. 3X, R. 
M.C. 3 and 4. 

4218 
(10.i) 

37>2 

(7.5) 

2590 

( 5 - 5 ) 

3253 

( 5 - 3 ) 

Group—7. Flat Bark 

301 

(0.7) 

>75 

(0.4) 

97 

(0.2) 

870 

(1.4) 

Scrap Grades 

266 
(0 .6) 

323 

(0.7) 

382 

(0.8) 

686 
(I.I) 

Latex D.R.C. 

3465 

(8.2) 

4165 

(8.4) 

4058 

(8 .7) 

4433 

( 7 -i) 

Sole Crepe 

221 

(0.5) 

213 

(o .4) 

122 

(0.3) 

I 16 

(0 -2) , 

Total . 

4 ' 99 i 
(too .0) 

49423 

(100 ,0) 

46845 
(100.0) 

62494 
(100.0) 


[Source^Rubber Board]. 

Note.—F igures within brackets represent percentages. 
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5.1. Table 4 gives the prices of natural rubber in .the 
principal world markets and in India during the period from 

1961 to 1968. It will be seen that 
5. Market prices ■while the Indian prices have been 
of r" or- ruling relatively high all through this 

period, the rate of increase, especially since 1965, has been 
much higher in India than in the world markets. For example, 
between 1965 and 1968, while the prices in India rose by 
about 56 per cent, the corresponding increases were much 
lower in the world markets and ranged between 18 per cent 
and 23 per cent. Further while the price of rubber moved up 
in the London Market by about 23 per cent from Rs. 337 to 
Rs. 414 per 100 kgs. during the period from October 1968 to 
March 1969, the corresponding rise in India was of the order 
of 50 per cent from Rs. 415 to Rs. 622 per 100 kgs. As 
against this, the landed cost of imported R. S. S. 3 rubber 
showed a relatively smaller increase of 12 per cent from Rs. 
420 to Rs. 472 per 100 kgs. 

5.2. During the last three years the prices of rubber in 
India have been subject to violent fluctuations. They rose 
to an all time high of Rs. 6-70 per kg. in June 1966 and drop¬ 
ped to the lowest level of Rs. 3-25 per kg. in October 1967. 
Both the growers and consumers of rubber agreed that such 
large scale variations in prices are not in the interests of either 
of them. Both are, therefore, in favour of a fair degree of pri¬ 
ce stability. We share this \ iew. 

5.3. One of the claims of the rubber growers is that pa¬ 
rity may be maintained between the prices of natural and 
synthetic rubber in the country. They pointed out that ge¬ 
nerally in the world markets natural rubber commanded a 
premium over synthetic rubber. The consume’rs who met 
us were, however, not aggreable to price parity. They ex¬ 
pressed the view that although the present price of synthetic 
rubber in India (Rs. 515 for 100 kgs.) is higher than the 
minimum fixed for natural rubber at present (Rs. 415 per 
too kgs.), there is every possibility of the price of synthetic 
rubber going down in the future when the Indian manufac¬ 
turer works to full capacity on the supply of its full require¬ 
ments of alcohol at a reasonable price. 
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5.4* Our discussions with the represeniatives of the con¬ 
sumers reveal that for some time to come the demand for 
rubber from tyre and other industries is likely to be at a subs¬ 
tantially higher level than its domestic production. It is, there¬ 
fore essential to provide suitable incentives, including a remunerative 
price, to the rubber growers especially in the holdings sector, to encourage 
the internal production of rubber both by expanding the area to the 
extent practicable but mainly by intensification of cultivation. This 
will also lead to increase in efficiency thus tending to progres¬ 
sively narrow down the existing disparity between the internal 
and external prices of rubber. 

5.5. As Government are aware we recently had occa¬ 
sion to examine the growth of automobile tyre production. 
Even allowing for the growth of the average yield of natural 
rubber, as we foresee it, for the next few years, the demand 
for rubber is likely to exceed the rate of domestic production 
and, therefore, the present sellers’ market coriditions are likely 
to persist. This is another factor we have to keep in mind while 
making recommendations for fixing the fair minimum price. 

Table 4 

Market prias of natural rubber (R.S.S.I.jGroup I) 


(Rs. per 100 kg.) 


Year 


London 

Singapore 

New York 

Colombo 

Cochin A 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1961 

t 

303.01 

286.54 

309.46 

221.35 

325 .20 

1962 

• 

285.38 

268 .23 

299.59 

215 .61 

325 .20 

1963 . 

• 

266.27 

248 .40 

275.47 

204.37 

325.20 

1964 

• 

252.17 

233 -72 

264.77 

197-31 

325 -20 

1965 . 


262.45 

240.17 

269.49 

201 .50 

360.15 



(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1966 

382,88 

B 

353 03 

B 

390.55 

B 

309.17 

B 

59c .90 


(146] 

(147) 

(> 45 ) 

(• 53 ) 

G64) 

1967 . 

. 289,12 

E 

292 .10 

B 

329.04 

B 

220 .87 

E 

409.76 


Gio) 

(122) 

(122) 

(no) 

(•• 4 ) 

1968 

310.15 

294-59 

324.75 

242 .47 

560.14 

F 

D 

F 

G 

C 


(118) 

(123) 

(120) 

(•20) 

(•56) 


[Source.—Rubber Board]. 

A. The average of marcimum prices in force during the period exclu¬ 

ding cess and sales tax. 

B. At Indian post-devaluation parity. 

C. Price during December 1968 after removal of control on maximum 

prices. 

D. Average for nine months only. 

E. At U. K. and Ceylon post-devaluation parity. 

F. Average for eleven months only. 

G. Average for eight months only- 

6.1. As stated earlier, the scope of cost study extends 
to 13 estates and 103 small holdings, 

6. Determination the latter based on stratified random 

of prices. sampling, so as to repiesent a fair 

cross-section of the industry. Although 
in the case of estates actual cost investigation was undertaken 
for thirteen units, it was found that in the case of two estates 
the major part of the area was under the first and second 
year of tapping and the yield was, therefore, very low. It has 
been ascertained that the low yield in the first and second year 
of tapping is due to tapping being confined to selected trees, 
resulting in an abnormally low recovery of latex. Another 
complicating factor was that for about one-fifth of the effective 
period for tapping the larger of the two units remained strike 
bound. In fact, the management in the case of these estates 
averred that the next year’s yield would go up considerably. 
For estimating future cost the data for these estates could 
have been adopted after applying correction factors but we 
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have, in order to be on the safe side, decided to exclude the 
data ofthese estates from the cost sample which is thus now 
confined to only eleven units. The averages of the sample as 
a whole are also being shown only for purposes of comparison. 

6.2. Only the estates and, to a certain extent some of 
the larger holdings, are in a position to maintain written 
records and classified accounts. In the case of the vast 
majority of small holdings, the owners being small culti¬ 
vators, do not keep any detailed accounts of their receipts 
and expenditure; nor any statistical data of yield for rubber 
or for other crops grown by them. Oral enquiries had, 
therefore, to be resorted to as the only practicable alternative 
for ascertaining the performances ofthese small holders. 
It may be added that many bad to draw upon their memory 
for furnishing the required cost data. In order to obtain 
as much information as was possible from this sector, 
a questionnaire was prepared and the investigating teams 
were entrusted with the task of compiling the data. 
The teams visited 17 centres and conducted interviews 
with 105 small holders, but data relating to costs could 
be collected in respect of only 103 holdings. Bearing in mind 
the object of eliciting as much accurate information as 
was possible by intensive questioning, the teams were able to 
collect fairly comprehensive data despite several limitations. 
Defects and deficiencies of varying nature were, however, 
observed in the answers to the questions put to them by our 
teams. Wherever apparent errors and omissions were noticed, 
attempts were made to rectify them. Discussions with the 
Associations, Co-operatives, officials of the Rubber Board 
and the State Government and cross-checks with data elici¬ 
ted by the Abdulla Committee, were also made. The atta¬ 
ched graphs indicate the amplitude of variations as between 
the units. Barring the few extremes therein as was to be ex¬ 
pected, a clearly discernable inverse correlation between yield 
and costs has been established. In the majority of cases the 
amplitude of variation on either side of the mean is no grea¬ 
ter in the case of holdings (in fact less) than of the estates 
costed by our staff. This seems to indicate that inspite of 
the limitations already referred to, the data secured for the 
holdings are on the whole fairly reliable. 
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6.3. Data in respect of area, planting material and yield 
both for estates and holdings are given below . 


Table 5 

Total area, planting materials and yield. 


Details 

Total units 

Area in 

hectares 


No. 

% 

Total 

% 

Per unit 

1. Area ; 

(A) Small Ho'ldings : 






(i) 4 Hectares and 
and below. 

87,515 

93.7 

78,577 

43.3 

0 .898 

(ii) Above 4 Hectares 
and upto 20 Hec¬ 
tares. 

5,216 

5.6 

38,389 

21 ,I 

7.346 

Total (A) 

92,731 

99.3 

1,16,966 

64,4 

i .261 

(B) Estates ; 






Above 20 Hectares 

654 

0.7 

64,626 

35 .6 

98 .817 

Grant Total 

93,385 

100.00 

1,81,592 

100 .0 

1 .945 


II. Planting Material Oridinai y Buddep/ Total 

Clonal 


{Total Area) 

Hectares 

% 

Hectares 

% 

Hectares 

% 

(A) Small Hoi 
dings. 

- 59,489 

51 

57,477 

49 

1,16,966 

too 

(B) Estates 

17,112 

26 

47,514 

74 

64,626 

100 


76,601 

42 

1,04,991 

58 

1,81,592 

100 


[Note.—T he proportion of ordinaiy- seedlings is large for small 
holders where the yield islowj. 
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III Planting Material Oriiinary CuddedI Total 

In Mature Area only Clonal 


Hectares 

% Hectares 

% 

Hectares 

% 

(A) Holdings . 48,215 

65 25,823 


35 

74,038 

100 

(B) Estates . 14,735 

34 28,930 


66 

43,665 

100 

Total . 62,950 

54 54,753 


46 

1,17,703 

100 

6 . 4 . Similar particulars for the 
follows : 

cost sample are as 


Table 6 





Area, planting materials and yield for costed units. 


Details 

Estates 



Holdings 


Hectares 

0 / 

/Q 

Hectares 

% 

(A) No. of units finally ado¬ 

pted. 

(B) Area under Rubber : 

IX 

• • 


103 


(i) Total area under 
cultivation. 

2848 

100 


245 

100 

^ii) Inunature area 
(under develop¬ 

ment). 

1066 

37 


55 

as 






(iii) Mature area (Ta- 
ppable area) (i—ii) 

1782 

63 


190 

88 

(C) Distribution of Ma¬ 
ture Area : 

(i) Ordinary seedling 

708 

40 


56 

30 

(ii) Budded/Glonal 

1074 

60 


*34 

7 ® 

Total . 

1782 

100 


190 

100 

(D) Yield of Rubber (Per 
Hectare) ; 

(a) Ordinary seedling 

592 

40 


356 

42 

(b) Budded/Clonal 

984 

60 


495 

58 

Weighted Average 

828 

100 


458 

100 
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6.5- The Commission had occasion to observe in the 
last report of 1967 that while the figures relating to registered 
area of holdings are likely to be reliable the estimates of yield 
are unlikely to be so. It had been pointed out that under the 
provisions of Rule 43 of the Rubber Production and Mar¬ 
keting Rules 1955 every small grower when required to do so 
and every larger grower and every licensed dealer must sub¬ 
mit to the Rubber Board true and correct monthly return 
of raw rubber held, produced or acquired or disposed of in 
forms H and L of the same Rules. This information is available 
only from the estates and there is no occasion to question 
the reliability of the data so collected. Under the provisions 
of Section 12 of the Indian Rubber Act 1947 the Rubber 
Board is entitled to a cess which is collected at the rate of 
Rs. 30 per too kgs. of rubber produced. On sole crepe this 
cess is collected from producers, and in respect of all other 
grades from manufacturers on the basks of their purchases of 
indigenous raw rubber. The quantity of sole crepe produced 
in 1967-68 was only 116 tonnes which constitutes only 0*02 
per cent of the total production of rubber on which cess was 
oue. The bulk of the cess amounting to 99*98 per cent was 
therefore collected from manufacturers. For all practical 
purposes, the quantity of rubber declared for the purpose of 
payment of cess is the principal means available to the Rubber 
Board for estimating rubber production. The other data 
available to the Board are in respect of such information as is 
furnished by the estates which produced in 1967-68 34253 
tonnes of rubber. In order to estimate the figures of production 
of the holdings the quantity reported or estimated to have 
been produced by the estates is deducted from the quantity 
of rubber declared for demand of cess. The tappable area 
of the estates in 1967-68 was 14735 hectares under ordinary 
and 28930 hectares under high yielding varieties, and the 
average yield per hectaie as worked out by the Rubber 
Board comes to 784 kgs. It has been variously estimated that 
the yield from the ordinary varieties is approximately between 
50 per cent and 66 per cent of the high yielding varieties. 
In the case of the estates the bulk of the production is there¬ 
fore from high yielding varieties and only a fraction from the 
low yielding. In the case of estates the yield from high yielding 
varieties is 984 kgs. per hectare while the yield in the case of 
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holdings from similar Varieties is 495 kgs. per hectare. The 
latter works out to about 50 per cent of the former. The yield 
from low yielding varieties is 592 kgs. per hectare in the case 
of estates and 356 kgs. per hectare in the case of holdings. 
The latter works out to about 60 per cent of the former. 
The argument that the average yield of the holdings is low 
only on account of the preponderance of low yielding varie¬ 
ties is therefore, not adequate to explain this 40-50 per cent 
lower productivity in the case of holdings. For there is no 
technique involved in the cultivation of rubber trees and the 
production of rubber which may provide any extraordinary 
advantage to estates as contradistinct from holdings. Insuffici¬ 
ent attention to tending and manuring of plantation, lack of 
adequate disease-control measures and partial waste in collec¬ 
tion and handling of latex lesulting from handicaps inherent 
in holdings of small size would probably account for a 
certain loss in production. 

6.6. The figures reported by the Rubber Board are given 
in Table 2 show the following incidence of increase in yield 
during the last three years. 


Year Yield Yield Annual Average Annual Average 

per per % % % % 

hectare hectare of of ol of 

for for increa- increa- increa- increa- 
estates holding^ se for se for se for se for 

estates estates holdings holdings 


1965-66 . 

• - 699 

294 



T 966-67 

707 

344 1 .1 

6 

16 

1967-68 

784 

408 10.9 


17 
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It is expected that similar progress in yield will be evi" 
denced in future also. We are however glad to observe that the 
holdings are now catching up with the estates in this matter. 

6.7. The following table gives a comparison of the yield 
data as revealed by our cost investigations with that reported 
by the Rubber Board. 


Table 7 

Tield as revealed by cost iavestigalim and as reported by the Rubber Board 

(In Hectares and Kgs.) 




Estates 



Holdings 


High 

yielding 

Low 

yielding 

Ave- 

lage 

Total 

High Low 

yielding yielding 

Average 

Total 

I. Tappable area 

28930 

14735 

43665 

25823 

48215 

74038 

2. % 

66 

34 

100 

35 

65 

100 

3. Area adopted 
for coiit in¬ 
vestigation. 

1074 

708 

1782 

134 

56 

190 

4 - % 

60 

40 

100 

•70 

30 

100 

5. Yield per hec¬ 
tare as per cost 
investigation. 

984 

592 

828 

495 

356 

4 S 8 

6. % 

60 

40 

• • 

58 

4a 


7. As reported by 
Rubber 

Board. 

• • 

• ' 

784 

• • 

• • 

408 

8. As per ratio in 
line 6 for entire 
industry. 

9»6 

54a 

784 

486 

338 

408 

9. As per ratio of 

1:2 between 
low and high 
yielding for 
entire industry. 

940 

470 

784 

604 

302 

408 


3-6 T. G. Boni./71 
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In the case of estates the tappable area under higho 
yielding varieties is almost double that of low yielding varieties, 
but in the sample investigated by us the low yielding area 
was two-third that of the high yielding area. The sample 
for holdings has more than double high yielding as compared 
to the low yielding area. The average for the sample is therefore 
appreciably higher than what can be considered fair for the 
whole industry, since the actual position is almost the reverse. 
On the whole, there is a difference of 5 -4 per cent between 
the average for estates as computed by our Cost Accounts 
Officers and that reported by the Rubber Board, while in 
the case of holdings this works out to 10-9 per cent. In the 
latter case, as mentioned already, the sample contains a 
proportion of high yielding area which is more than double 
of low yielding area. The averages of the sample cannot 
therefore be regarded as a guide for the estimation of the total 
yield in the country and are relevant only for the limited 
purpose of computation of costs. Any attempt to relate these 
to the total yield figures for the entire rubber industry would 
be unwarranted. 

6.7.1. There are divergences not only in the matter of 
yields amongst estates and holdings but also in various cost com¬ 
ponents. We have therefore decided to adopt in so far as the 
average yields are concerned, the figures of the Rubber Board 
both in respect of estates as well as holdings. As regards the 
costs per hectare, we have, however, adopted the weighted 
average figures for the 11 estates oul of the 13 costed and in the 
case of holdings, the weighted average of all the 103 costed by us. 

6'8. It needs to be emphasised that the cost ascertained 
in the course of the examination of the estates as well as in¬ 
quiries made for the same purpose in respect of holdings is 
relative to the levels of yield obtained. As yields go down 
the expenditure per hectare is also bound to be lower. It is 
not therefore, possible to consider that the cost of production 
remains constant irrespective of the yield. 

6.9, It needs to be emphasised that for purposes of ac¬ 
counting expenses have to be computed initially in relation to 
the area but these have ultimately to be worked out for the 
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quantity of rubber p;oduced and are relevant only for the 
latter purpose. Any comparison of the expenditure in terms 
of area is not, therefore, likely to lead to wholly correct results. 
For the cost is to be borne by the commodity produced and 
bears a direct relation to its productivity. 

6.10. The tappablc area under high yielding varieties 
in the case of estates bears the ratio 66:34 to the low yielding 
varieties but in the case of the sample before us the corres¬ 
ponding ratio is that of 60:40. This should lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that in our sample the yield data arc likely to be lower than 
Jbr the estates as a whole since there is a greater proportion 
of low yielding varieties in the samples than of all estates 
taken together. Notwithstanding this fact, we have also related 
the cost of production to the average yield of the estates at 
784 kgs. and the comparative figures arc as follows : 


Table 8 



Cosl of production in estates 




Cost per 

Per too 


hectare 

kgs. at 

784 kgs. 
perhfc’r.re 


Rs. 

Rs. 

I. .Maintenance and upkeep : 



(i) Wages ...... 

1 la .19 

' 4-31 

Hi) Stores . 

254.31 

32.44 

fiii) General expenses .... 

98 .61 

12 .58 

Total 

465 .11 

58-33 

11 . Tapping and collection : 


65 .49 

(i) Wages ...... 

513 .40 

fii) Stores ...... 

49.60 

6 .32 

(iii) General expenses .... 

562 .51 

71 .75 

Total 

1125.51 

143.56 

GRAND TOTAL 

1590 .62 

202 ,89 
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6.11. Any incidental increase m cost is likely therefore 
to be more than compensated by the increase in yield. In the 
case of holdings the sample before us which is comprised of 
103 units has 70 per cent high yielding as against 30 per cent 
low yielding area while the holdings as a whole in the whole 
country are distributed in the proportion of 35:65 for high 
and low yielding areas respectively. The sample before us is 
therefore likely to give a higher data of average yield than 
for the entire area under holdings. It has nevertheless to be 
kept in mind that the cost of production as developed on the 
basis of the data collected from the owners of holdings is 
related to the yield figures collected by us and if the yield 
figures are to be reduced there would be justification for 
making equiv?,leni or suitable reduction in the cost of pro¬ 
duction also. If we equate the figures of yields for high and low 
yielding areas respectively in the holdings to the actual pro¬ 
portion for the entire area of holdings the average yield works 
to 405 kgs. as against 408 kgs. per hectare reported to us by 
the Rubber Board. We have while not modifying the data for 
the cost of production applied the actual expenditure subject 
to certain corrections for maintenance wages explained later 
and related to the yield as reported by the Rubber Be ard. 
These figures are as follows : 

Table 9 

Cost rj production in holdings 


Items 

Per hec¬ 
tare 

Per 100 kg. 
@ 408 kg. 
per hecta¬ 
re 


Rs. 

Rs. 

I. Upkeep and maintenance ; 

fi) Wages 

140 .24 

34 -37 

fii) Stores 

283.10 

69 -38 

2. Collection of latex : 

(i) Wages 

639 .40 

156 .72 

(ii) Stores 

34.10 

8.36 

3 . General expenses 

. . . 71.00 

17.40 


1167 .84 

286 .23 
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6.12. Costs for estates have been taken from the books 
of the units examined and no substantial reductions or other 
adjustments have been made. For arriving at the final figure, 
the weighted average of the ii estates has been adopted. 
Similarly in the case of holdings too the costs shown are as 
computed on the basis of oral enquiries made, except for wa¬ 
ges for unkeep and maintenance which were excessive. We 
have made suitable modifications in consideration of the 
fact that the owners of holdings have to pay hired labour 25 
per cent or so more wages than in the case of estates. It was 
represented in the course of the cost investigation conducted 
by our staff that while the estates are able to get labour at 
the rate of Rs. 3'50 to 4 per day, in the holdings the cost 
works out to Rs. 5 per day. 

6.13. Stores .—Under stores the main elements of cost 
are fertilisers and fungicides. A certain amount is also spent 
on the vessels and other equipment through which latex is 
collected; but their cost is comparatively small. Here the 
proportion is about double that of the estates which may not 
be considered to be too unreasonable in view of the low pro¬ 
ductivity of the holdings. 

6.14. Collection of latex .—While wages for upkeep and 
maintenance are exorbitantly high in the case of holdings, 
those for the collection of latex are a little more than double 
the amount spent by the estates. There is a small margin of 
economy in this item, but we have not attempted ,to make any 
adjustments. The stores for the collection of latex are related 
to the quantity of latex collected and here the cost for the 
holdings is a little more than that of the estates. 


6.15. General expenses .—General expenses relate to the 
expenditure on salaries and allowances of management, leave 
salary, provident fund, medical benefits, amenities to staff 
and labour, gratuity, repairs to buildings, repairs to roads, 
vehicle maintenance, rent, rates and taxes, travelling expenses, 
office expenses, depreciation, watch and ward, power and fuel, 
stationery, postage and insurance. The amount in the case of 
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estates works out to Rs. 84-33 per 100 kgs. On the other hand 
for obvious reasons such expenses are not incurred by owners 
of small holdings and the expenditure works out only to Rs. 
17-40. 

6.16. Other items of cost. —Other items of cost are proces¬ 
sing, packing, replantation cost, addition of grade differential 
for arriving at the price of the standard product and increase in 
the cost of stores and wages. These are dealt with as follows :— 

6.17. Processing. —The average cost for the estates works 

out to Rs. 37-95 for processing while the costs worked out on 
the occasion of the previous inquiry was Rs. 29-53 100 

kgs. The processing cost as worked out for the holdings per 
100 kgs. comes to Rs. 37. 

6.18. Packing charges. —Packing charges in the case of 
estates are Rs. 2-61 per 100 kgs. while the cost for holding 
works out to Rs. 2 per 100 kgs. No expenditure is incurred by 
owners of holdings in tespect of freight on sajlesof rubber since 
the sales take place in areas adjacent to the holdings. If any 
transport charges are incurred these are already reflected 
in the collection wages since the same workers who are paid 
for collection also undertake the transport to the market. 
Separate wages are not paid for transport and the wages paid 
for collection also contain the element of transport. 

6.19. Replantation cost. —We could not go into the com¬ 
putation of replantation cost afresh and have adopted the 
figure given in the last Report. 

6.20. Cost for the future. —Since the cost data discussed 
above represents the latest costs, there is not much likelihood 
of any substantial increases in the near future. If any increases 
occur in future these are likely to be more than compensated 
by the increases in yield. In fact, there is scope for pro¬ 
gressive reduction in cost even after making some allowances 
for increase. We are of the view that w\th effect from 1970 onwards, 
subject to other conditions being mainly the same, there might be reduction 
in cost of the order of 2 per cent per annum. 
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6.21. Grade differentials to equate average cost to that of R.M.A. 
I .—’For estates the element of grade differential in cost for the 
actual period of costing comes to Rs. 7 -gS. As regards hold¬ 
ings, the production Is mostly confined to a few grades only 
and the differentials have not been worked out. It is proposed, 
therefore, to adopt the same differential as at the previous 
inquiry!, e. Rs. 3'78. The reasons for the higher diferential 
in the case of the estates is that the estates process a large 
quantity of scrap rubber and also rubber of low quality. The 
range of production of holdings is much more restricted and 
the incidence of grade differential is, therefore, lower. 

6.22. As a result of the foregoing analysis the cumu¬ 
lative cost of production for the estates as well as holdings 
works out as follows : 

Table 10 


Cumulative cost of production for the estates and holdings 






(Rs. per 100 Kgs.) 






Estates—yield Yield at 408 
at 784 kg. per kg. per 

hectare hectare 


I. Cost of production up to latex 

202 .89 

286 .23 

2. Packing ..... 

2 .61 

a .00 

3. Processing ..... 

37.95 

37-00 

4. Replantation cost . . ; . 

11 .67 

11.67 

5. Grade differential <0 . equate cost of 

7.96 

3.78 


production to RMA I grade. 


Total 


263 .08 


340 .68 
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6,2^. Return on capital employed .—Since the sample and 
its components are different in the present cost investiga¬ 
tion than those of the . previous inquiry it is not possible 
to adopt the amount of capital employed worked out for 
the previous inquiry in so far as return is concerned. The 
following table shows the values of land and development 
per too kgs. of rubber for the costed estates : 


Table u 

Values of land and development for costed estates 




( Rs. 

per 100 

Kgs.) 

Estate 

Land and 
develop¬ 
ment 

Other 

fixed 

assets 

Total 

assets 

Process¬ 
ing as¬ 
sets 

A ... 

556.65 

63.39 

620 .04 

J7.69 

B ... 

601.68 

79.77 

681 .45 

2.54 

C ... 

444 .03 

65.32 

509 .35 

32.45 

D ... 

• 1,083.69 

' 33-01 

1,216 .70 

.. 

E ... 

567 -93 

22 .95 

590 .88 


F ... 

711.28 

96 .80 

808.08 


G ... 

768 .65 

36 .78 

805 .43 

33 .04 

H . . . 

8g6 .62 

63 .46 

960 .c8 


I ... 

276:32 

III .97 

388 .29 


J ... 


209 .44 


27.96 

K ... 

373-32 

54 -44 

427 .76 


Weighted average . 

472 -33 

89 .42 

561 -75 

24.14 
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The weighted average of the net assets of i oo kgs. of 
processed rubber works out to Rs. 585.89. Since, however, 
we are now basing our costs on the average yield of all 
estates, the above figure has to be adjusted for a lower yield. 
The revised figure would work out to Rs. 617.42 per 100 kgs. 
The working capital in the capital employed is assessed at 
three months’ cost of production less depreciation. The 
total capital employed of processed rubber works out to Rs. 
683.15. In the case of estates we have allowed a return 
at 16 per cent on the capital employed and on this basis the 
return per 100 kgs. works out to Rs. 109.31. 

6.24. Holdings .—No data in respect of net fixed assets 
or working capital was available or could be gathered for the 
holdings. When we consider return for the holdings it is 
also necessary to keep in mind the various forms of assistance 
such as subsidised manure, supply of fungicides at concessional 
rate, which they receive from the Rubber Board. 

6.25. In the last report the Commission had recommended 
return for holdings at Rs. 1200 per hectare resulting in a return 
of Rs. 156.66 per 100 kgs. at the yield of 766 kgs. per 
hectare. The yield figures now adopted are 408 kgs. per 
hectare for holdings and return at this rate would work out 
to Rs. 294 which is more than double the return for estate. 
The figures for holdings based on the return of Rs. 294 being 
unrealistic we are inclined to discard them. We are inclined 
to consider that the holdings are entitled to an incentive in 
order to retain the areas under rubber and not to transfer 
them to other crops as also to be able to plough back part of 
their profits in order to increase efficiency of production and 
yield. On the other hand, we also feel that regard should be 
had to what has been stated by us about their generally lower 
level of productivity and the relationship between yields and 
costs. We would, therefore, adopt the same rate of return 
per 100 kgs. as adopted on the occasion of the last inquiry 
which in terms of cost per kilogram works out to about 50 
per cent more than the return computed in the case of the 
estates. The return thus allowed in our estimates is Rs. 
109.31 per 100 kgs. in the case of estates and Rs. 156.66 
in the case of holdings. 
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6.26. Transport charges .—It was represented to us 
that the price to be recommended should take into account 
the transport charges from the plantation to the nearest 
trading centre. We have made a provision of Rs. 2/- per 
100 kgs. on this account. 

6.27. Fair minimum price .—The final fair price, 
nearest trading centre, for too kgs. of RMA Grade I would 
work out as follows : 


Table 12 

Fair minimum prices for raw rubber 

[In Rs. per 100 Kgs.) 


Cost of Transport 

produc- Return charges Total 
tion 


For estates at 784 kgs. 263.08 109.31 2 374- 3 £ 

per hectare. 

For holdings at 408 kgs. 340.68 156,66 2 499-34 

per hectare. 


The contribution of estates to the total production of 
rubber is more than 50 per cent. The cost of production 
for estates as well as their return has been determined with a 
fair degree of accuracy. On the other hand, in the case of 
holdings the cost of production was ascertained from the 
declarations made by the growers themselves and no standard 
data with which these culculations may be compared and 
adjusted are available. In any regime of controlled prices 
the minimum prices represent the economies of production 
where a fairly large sector of the industry can earn a reasonable 
though frugal margin of profit, while the maximum prices 
are those which ensure satisfactory profitability to the entire 
industry compatible with the interests of the consumer. 
In the present case we have been asked to recommend 
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whether under the conditions prevailing at present the mini 
mum prices should be revised upwards. The present mini¬ 
mum price of Rs. 415 per 100 kgs. for the RMA Grade I 
is substantially higher than the fair ex-plantation price 
worked out for the estates. In the case of holdings, however, 
there is a case for an upward revision It would also be re¬ 
called that in our last report the final price recommended by 
us was based on the cost of holdings and we had also suggested 
a differential rate of replantation subsidy for mopping up 
the excessive profit which such a system of price fixation 
would leave to a majority of the estates. For the same leason, 
we recommend that for the current year Rs. 500/- per 100 kgs. 
(Rs. 499 rounded of to Rs. 500/-) he fixed as a fair minimum 
price, nearest trading centre, for RMA Grade I rubber. As for 
the next two years, this figure may be reduced by 2 1/2 per cent 
per annum as indicated in paragraph 6.20. 

6.28. As the minimum price recommended is based 
oruthe costs of holdings it might appear at first sight that 
estates whose costs are lower by about Rs. 126/- per 100 kgs, 
would stand to benefit unduly in the process. We have to 
keep in mind however, that in the interest of our Rubber 
Economy there is need for increasing the rate of replanta¬ 
tion over the existing figures in both the sectors. More¬ 
over, in the case of estates the expected future increase 
in per hectare yields over the present figures would be 
lower than in the case of holdings. Further, the estates, 
have to bear a heavier burden of taxation. Keeping all this 
in mind it would seem to us that as a first step, Government 
might consider suitable readjustment in regard to the replanta¬ 
tion subsidies as between the two sectors. 


7.1. While referring the price inquiry to us Gov- 
, ernment asked us to make recom- 
7. Other recommendatinr^s ^e^^ations in respect of the fol- 

lowing matters also : 


I. Whether there is any need for an upward revision 
of differentials applicable to preserved latex of 
various concentrations and pale latex crepe of 
various grades and if so, to what extent; 
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2. whether the minimum price of natural rubber of 

various grades and qualities should be notified for 
some more centres in addition to Cochin; and 

3. to consider the desirability of fixing a suitable 

price for latex concentrates of 61 to 65 per cent 
D.R.C. both inclusive and if deemed necessary 
to fix prices for latex of higher concentrates 
for which there are no minimum prices. 

7.2. None of the holdings for which cost data were 
collected manufacture latex concentrates and P. L. G. 
grades. Of the estates three manufacture P, L. G. grades 
of rubber. It was however not possible to isolate 
the cost of production of P.L.C. grades of rubber even for 
these estates. Only the average processing costs could be 
ascertained for all grades of processed rubber and hence 
the final cost of R.M.A. I has been determined on the 
basis of the existing grade ditferentials. No alternative diffe¬ 
rentials were suggested by the units concerned. There is 
no occasion therefore to make any recommendation with regard to 
modifications of the existing differentials for the P.L.C. grades. 
As regards preserv'ed latex amongst the costed units only 
one unit manufactured latex concentrates ranging from 51 to 
60 per cent and normal latex of 35% concentrates and the 
cost in respect of this unit for the two types of preserved latex 
have been worked out as follows : 

(Rs. 100 Kgs.) 

35% 51-60% 

normal conoen- 
latex trated 

latex 

Rs. Rs. 

453-36 544-03 

8.94 11.36 

462.30 555-39 

48 .24 


I. Materials : 

('a) Cost of latex 

(b) Collection charges 

Total of I 
Less credit for skim 


Net material cost 


462.30 507-15 
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35 % 

normal 

latex 

51-60% 

concen¬ 

trated 

latex 

II. Conversion charges : . . . . . 

14 ,28 

39.32 

Toial cost of production excluding packing 
drums. 

476 .58 

546 .47 

Add return ...... 

19.06 

26 .23 

Fair ex-works price (excluding container) 

495 .64 

572 .70 

Differential as compared to R.M.A.I. @ Rs. 500. 

(-) 4.36 

72 ,70 


The grade differential works out to Rs. (—)4.36 in the case 
of 35 per cent latex and to Rs. 72.70 for 60 per cent latex 
concentrate but since the analysis has been confined to only one 
unit we do not consider it advisable to recommend modification 
of the longstanding differential of Rs. 38.58 for 35 per cent 
latex and Rs. 94.80 for concentrated latex of 51 per cent to 
60 per cent. 

7.3. As regards terms of reference No. 2 we suggest, 
that the prices be considered as applicable to ex-plantation 
up to the nearest district headquarters. If the product is to be 
transported to greater distances the producer may charge addi¬ 
tional suitable freight. 

7.4. There is only one unit which manufactures 
latex concehtrate of 61.5 jJer cmt D.R.C. The additional 
cost for thfe latex cohcentrate of this grade has been worked 
Put by our Cost Accounts C^cer and comes to Rs. 78.96 
above R.M.A.I. 

(Rs. too Kgs.) 

I( Materials t 

fa) Field U'fex ........ 544.^3 

fb) Collection charges ...... o .79 

Total of 1 . 544.82 


Less credit for skim 


48.24 


Net rnaterial cost 


496.58 
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II. Conversion charges ; . 46.38 

Total cost of production ..... 542 .96 

Add return ......... 36.00 

Fair ex-works price ' . . “ . . . . . 578.96 


7.5. Since the existing dijferential for latex of 60 per cent 
concentration is Rs. 94.80, this amount can easily be accom¬ 
modated within the same rate. J\P additional differential price 
for latex of above 60 per cent concentration is therefore necessary. 

8. Our conclusions and recommendations may be 
Conclusions and summarised as under 

recommendations. 

(1) The efficiency of the holdings was relatively more 

than that of the estates during the period from 
1952-53 1967-68. 

[Paragraph 4.1] 

(2) We share the view of the growers and consumers 
of rubber that large variations in prices are 
not in the interest of either of them and that a 
fair degree of price stability is essential. 

[Paragraph 5.2] 

{3) For some time to come the demand for rubber 
from tyre and other industries is likely to be at a 
substantially higher level than its domestic pro¬ 
duction. It is, therefore, essential to provide 
suitable incentives including a remunerative 
price to the rubber growers especially in the 
holdings sector, to encourage the internal pro¬ 
duction of rubber -both by expanding the area 
to the extent practicable but mainly by intensifica- 

.. ,tion clf cultivation. *This‘ will also lead to increase 

in efficiency, thus tending to progressively 
narrow down the existing disparity between 
the internal and ‘external prices of rubber. 

[Paragraph 5.4] 
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(4) There is scope for progressive reduction in cost 
even after making some allowances for increase. 
We are of the view that with effect from 1970 
onwards, subject to other conditions being mainly 
the same, there might be reduction in cost of 
the order of 2 1/2 per cent per annum. 

[Paragraph 6.20] 

(5) A fair minimum price, nearest trading centre 
of Rs. 500/- per 100 kgs. for RMA i grade 
rubber is recommended for the current year. 
As for the next two years, this figure may be 
reduced by 21/2 per cent per annum. 

[Paragraph 6.27] 

(6) For the reasons explained in paragraph 6.28 
Government might consider suitable re-adjustment 
in regard to the replantation subsidies as between 
the estates and holdings. 

[Paragraph 6.28] 

(7) No modifications of the existing differentials for 
P.L,C, grades are recommended. 

[Paragraph 7.2] 

(8) We do pot consider it advisable to recommend 
modifications of the long standing differentials 
of Rs. 38.58 per 100 kgs. of D.R.C. for 35 
per cent latex and Rs. 94.80 per lOo kgs. of 
D.R.C. for concentrated latex of 51 per cent 
to 60 per cent. 

[Paragraph 7.2] 

(9) We suggest that prices fecommehded by us be 

considered as applicable to ex-plantation up to 
the nearest district headquarters. If the product 
is to be transported to greater distances the 
producer may charge additional suitable freight. 

[Paragraph 7" 3] 
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(lo) The existing differential of Rs. 94.80 per 100 , 
kgs. of D.R.C. for latex of 60 per cent concentra¬ 
tion may also be applied to latex of above 
60 per cent concentration. 

[Paragraph 7.5] 

9. We wish to express our thanks to Shri P.S. Habeeb 
Mohamed, Chairman of the Rubber Board, Shri T.V. 

Swaminathan, Additional Secretary, 
c now e gements Department of Agriculture, Government 
of Kerala and representatives of estates and holdings 
as well as their Associations and Associations of consumers 
for their cooperation in carrying out this investigation. 
Our thanks are also due to Shri B. K. Raja Rao, 
Executive-in-charge, Statistical Quality Control Unit, 
Bombay for his assistance in drawing random sample of 
units for cost investigation. 

B. N. BaniKrji 
Chairman 

M. Zaheer 
Member 

S. SuBRAMANIAK 
Member 


P. V, Gonishastri 
Secretary 
Bombay, 


Dated 16th April, 1969. 
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TARIFF COMMISSION 
Government of India 
Bombay-2o(BR) 

June 12, 1969 

TC/RD/P-6/69 

To 

The Secretary, 

to the Government of India, 

Ministry of Foreign Trade and Supply, 

(Department of Foreign Trade), 

Udyog Bhavan, Maulana Azad Road, 

New Delhi. 

Subject: —Tariff Commission's report (1969) ow revision of mini^ 
mum prices of raw rubber. 

Sir, 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. i6(3)Plaht 
(B)/69, dated 28th May 1969 enclosing a copy of the 
representation received from the United Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion of Southern India (UPASI), Coonoor on the above 
subject. Your presumption that the possible wage increases 
which were only under negotiation, had not been taken 
into account when the Commission last went into the 
matter earlier this year, is confirmed. 

2. The issues raised by the Assodaticwi have bech, 
examined by the Commission. In its recent Report on the 
revision of the minimum price of raw rubber (1969) 
the Commission recommended the minimum price for 
RMA. I Grade rubber at Rs. 500.00 per lOO kgs. based 
on the cost assessed for ‘holdings’. This gave the ‘estates’ 
an advantage in the price of Rs. 126.00 per 100 kgs. 
In determining the price for holdings, the element of 
of labour charges for maintenance and upkeep was estimated 
at 25% over the estates’ level of expenditure per 
hectaie. The data given in the enclosed statement show- 
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that the incidence of the revised labour wages as per the 
terms of settlement arrived at the conciliation proceedings 
held on loth May 1969 for ‘estates’ is Rs. 199.76 per 
hectare. Adding this amount to the cost element for 
wages which worked out to Rs. 625.59 for estates the 
total comes to Rs. 825.35. We have adopted the same 
figure for holdings also giving them the full advantage of 
the escalations allowed in the settlement under the con¬ 
ciliation proceedings, notwithstanding the fact that holdings 
utilise self-employed labour and are under no obligation 
to escalate the value of the self-employment to the extent 
of the stipulated wage increase. The minimum price of 
raw rubber for holdings thus goes up to Rs. 516.26 per 
100 kgs. and the amount of Rs. 516 (or fufther rounded 
upto Rs. 520) may be adopted. Since the entire incidence 
of the wage increase in the case of estates has not been 
reflected in the revised price, the commission further recom¬ 
mends that the difference of Rs. 12.00 (Rs. 32 less Rs. 20) 
per 100 kgs may be adjusted in the rehabilitation subsidy 
referred to in paragraph 6.28 of the Report. In making 
the above recommendation the Commission has not 
taken into account the arrears of wages payable to labour 
from January 1969, the date from which the revised wage 
agreemerit takes effect. 

3. If Government desire to fix a maximum price in 
the interest of consumers, it may be put at about 10 
per cent over the minimuih price as already suggested 
in para 2 of the Commission’s letter of even number 
dated 17th April 1969. 

4. As regards the price of Latex concentrates, the 
existing differentials are adequate to absorb the increases 
in the price of raw rubber and therefore no further correction 
factor is considered necessary. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd/- 

(P. V. Gunishastri) 
Secretary, 
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B) Other Items : 

(i) Processiwj . .. 37.95 24.21 15.50 39.71 .. 43.02 .. 37.00 .. 42.07 
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APPENDIX I 

[Vide paragraph i. i) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 

NOTIFICATION 

RUBBER CONTROL 


New Delhi, the 20th October, 1967. 

S.O. 3772* —In exercise of the powers conferred by 
sub-section (i) of section 13 of the Rubber Act, 1947(24 of 
1947) and in supersession of the Government of India, 
late Ministry of International Trade Notification S. O. No. 
3549 j dated the 19th December, 1963, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment hereby fixes with immediate effect for all classes 
of business the following maximum and minimum prices, 
exclusive of cess and sales tax, for the various grades 
and qualities of rubber and latex of different concentrations, 
excluding the cost of container, as mentioned below, 
namely :— 


Group 

Grade and Quality 
of rubber 

FOB Cochin 
Maximum 
price 

for 100 kgs. 
Minimum 
price 

I 

2 

3 

4 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Group I 

R. M. A. IX 

416.00 

415.00 


R. M. A. I . 

416 .00 

415 .00 

Group a 

R. M. A. a 

412 .70 

411 .70 


R.M. A. 3 ■ 

409 .40 

408 .40 


Cuttings No. I 

392 .86 

391 -86 
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I 

a 

3 

4 

Group 3 

R. M. A. 4 . 

401.68 

400.68 


R. M. A. 5 . 

392 .86 

391.86 


Cuttings No. 2 

379.64 

378 .64 

Group 4 

Precoagulated crepe 

428.14 

427.14 


Pale Latex Crepe IX 

423.72 

422 .72 


Pale Latex Crepe i 

419.32 

418.32 


Pale Latex Crepe a 

417 .12 

416 .12 


Pale Latex Crepe 3 
FAO. 

414.92 

4 ' 3-92 

Group 5 

E.B.G. Super IX . 

406 .08 

405 .08 


Estate Brown Crepe 
IX. 

397 .26 

396 .26 


Estate Brown Crepe 
aX. 

390 .66 

389.66 


Smoked Blanket 

397 .26 

396 .26 


Remilled Crepe 2 . 

380.74 

379-74 

Group 6 

Estate Brown Crepe 
3X. 

373 -02 

372 .02 


Remilled Crepe 3 

368.62 

367 .62 


Remilled Crepe 4 

356.48 

355 -48 

Group 7 

Flat Bark 

337.74 

336 .74 

Preserved 

Normal latex up to 

Rs. 416 plus a 

Rs. 415 plus a 


35 % concentrates. 

premium of Rs. 
38.58 pel too 
kgs. of D.R.C. 

premium of 

Rs. 38.58 per 
too kgs. of 
D.R.C. 

Preserved 

Latex concentrates 

Rs. 416 plus a 

Rs. 415 plus a 


oL 36% to 50% 

premium of Rs. 

premium of 


(both inclusive) 

72.76 per 100 
kgs. ofD.R.C. 

Rs. 72.76 per 
100 kgs. of 
D.RC. 

Preserved 

Latex concentrates 

Rs. 416 plus pre- 

Rs. 41=; plus a 


of ^51% fo 60% 

mium of Rs. 

premium of 


(both inclusive) 

94 .80 per 100 
kgs. of D.R.C. 

Rs. 94.80 per 
100 kgs. of 

D.R.C. 


[No. 16(4) Plant (B)/67] 
P. C. ALEXANDER, Jt. Secy. 





APPENDIX II 
{Vide paragraph i.6) 

(0 

Copy of Government of India, Ministry of Commerce, 
LETTER No. 16(4), Plant (B)/68, dated qth December, 
1968 TO THE Secretary, Tariff Commission, Bombay. 

Subject: —Tariff Commission's Report {igS"]) on the fixation 
of raw rubber prices. 


Sir, 

I am directed to refer to the Tariff Commission’s Re¬ 
port on Fixation of Raw Rubber Prices received with your 
letter No. TC/RD/P-6/66, dated the 6th June, 1967, and to 
the marginally noted references regarding Government’s 
decisions on the various recommendations of the Commission, 


I.. Not'fication S. O. (Appx. I) 
No. 3772, dated the 20th 
October, 1967. 

2. Resolution No. 19 ( 5) Plant 
(B)/67, dated the 15th Dec. 
1967 (Appx. 2) 


copies enclosed for ready 
reference, and to say that 
several representations have 
since been received from 
the rubber growers and 
their associations that the 
fa ir prices of Rs. 415 per 100 
kilograms of RMA Grade I 
natural rubber recommen¬ 
ded by the Commission, 
and adopted by Govern¬ 
ment as the minimum price, 
is uneconomical at current 
costs, and should be revised 
upwards. The United Plan¬ 
ters’ Association of Southern 
India and the Indian Rub¬ 
ber Growers Association 
have submitted detailed 
memoranda to substantiate 
their contention that the 
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Commission’s recommen¬ 
dations in regard to the fair 
price of raw rubber were 
based on incorrect premises. 
On the, other hand, the 
Indian Rubber Industries 
Association has submitted 
a representation that the 
price fixed is higher than 
what the consuming industry 
has expected, and there is 
no case for any upward re¬ 
vision. In this connection 
a copy each of the repre¬ 
sentations received in this 
Ministry as shown in the 
margin, is enclosed. A copy of the Rubber Board’s comments 
(Appx. 7) on the UPASPs letter of ist March, 1968 and a 
note, indicating some of the points on which it was felt in the 
Ministry that a further study could usefully be made (.Appx. 
8), are also enclosed. 

2. A few weeks ago, delegation on behalf of the Indian 
Rubber Growers’ Association met the Commerce Minister 
and submitted that, as rubber cultivation has become uneco¬ 
nomic at the prices fixed by Government on the basis of 
the recommendation of the Tariff Commission, large-scale 
diversion of the areas under rubber to other more remune¬ 
rative crops such as tapioca and coconut, was fast taking place. 
The delegation also pointed out the fact that the Rubber 
Board has not been receiving many applications for replan¬ 
ting this year, and that the Board is finding it difficult to sell 
even 50% of the planting material among the small holdings. 
The delegations, therefore, urged that the minimurh prices 
fixed by Government should be revised upwards with imme¬ 
diate effect and that the maximum prices should be with¬ 
drawn. 

3. In regard to the latter request, i. e. for removal of 
maximum prices,—Government had already been noticing 
that the ceiling prices for rubber were proving to be unrea¬ 
listic and difficult to be enforced, more particularly during 


1. Letter No. R-i6 A, dt. 1-3-68 
from UPASI (Appx. 3)* 

2. Letter dt. 6-2-68 from. Akhila 
Kerala Rubber Karshaka San- 
gham, Punalur (Appx. 4). 

3. Letter dt. 27-4-68 from the 
Indian Rubber Industries Asso¬ 
ciation, Bombay (Appx. 5). 

4. Memoranda dt. 7-8-68, 7-10-68, 
15-10-68, 17-10-68 and 28-10-68 
from the Indian Rubber Gro¬ 
wers’ Association, Kottayam, 
(Appx. 6). 
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this year when, owing to an unnsnally heavy, ^onsoon during 
June-August period, and later a 3 week strike by plantation 
workers in Kerala, there was a considerable fall in indigenons 
production. To prevent unhealthy practices, Government 
decided to withdraw the maximum prices with effect from 
16th November, 1968 but at the same time announced its 
intention to make regulatory imports to ensure that adequate 
supplies of rubber are available to the manufacturers at rea¬ 
sonable prices. A copy each of the Press Note (Appx. 9) issued 
in this connection and the Notification (Appx. 10) rescinding 
the maximum prices, is enclosed. 

4. As regards the growers’ request for raising the minimum 
prices of raw rubber, Government feels that this can be con¬ 
sidered only after the Tariff Commission have examined the 
matter further. I am, therefore, to request that the Commission 
may kindly advise Government whether under present con¬ 
ditions the prevailing minimum prices for the various grades 
and qualities of raw rubber and latex of different concentra¬ 
tes should be revised upwards and if so—to what extent, after 
taking into account the various points urged in the represen¬ 
tations submitted to Government in this behalf, the com¬ 
ments of the Rubber Board, the points indicated in the note 
recorded after preliminary examination of the representations 
in this Ministry, and any other considerations that may 
be relevant in this connection. The Commission may also 
kindly take this opportunity of reviewing the minimum prices 
of latex concentrates and P.L.C. grades, about which refe¬ 
rence may be made to the correspondence resting with their 
letter No. TC/RD/P-6/66, dated the nth June, 1968 to this 
Ministry. Copies of the subsequent representations and com¬ 
ments on this subject received from the Rubber Board are 
enclosed (Appx. 11-13). 

5. The growers have also pointed out that the prices 
fixed by Government are not legally enforceable at centres 
other than Cochin because the notified prices are ‘f.o.b. 
Cochin’. It may be mentioned, that, in their i960 Report, the 
Tariff Commission had examined this question and recom¬ 
mended that “since both the manufacturers as well as pro¬ 
ducers are satisfied with the practice of fixation of prices f. o. b. 
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Cochin, we do npt find any reason to change that practice”. It 
will be seen from the representations from the growers and 
their Associations forwarded herewith that the growers are no 
longer satisfied with this arrangement and have requested 
Government to notify the prices for some more centres outside 
of Cochin. The difficulty in enforcement of minimum prices 
under the present arrangement arises because, when the 
point of sale is other than Cochin, handling, packing and 
transport charges from the production centre to Cochin, 
to be taken into account to arrive at the fair price at the 
point of sale, is a factor on which there is scope for diver¬ 
gence of opinion. I am, therefore, to request that the 
Tariff Commission may look into this problem also and let 
Government have their considered views as to whether, in 
the present circumstances, minimum prices of natural rub¬ 
ber of various grades and qualities should be notified for 
some more centres, in addition to Cochin, and if so, the cen¬ 
tres which could be appropriately selected for the purpose 
and the prices which should be notified with reference to 
each of such centres. 

6 . I am desired to add that to restore some measure of 
stability in the production and marketing of natural rubber, 
it has become necessary to announce Government’s decision 
on the request for revision of minimum prices with the least 
possible delay. The Commerce Ministry would, therefore, be 
grateful if the Commission would let Government have their 
considered recommendations on this question within a month 
on receipt of this letter. Their recommendations in regard 
to the other issue referred to them for advice (i.e. notifying 
prices for centres other than Cochin) may be communicated 
later. 


Yours faithfully, 

Sd/- 

(S. N. DANDONA) 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India. 


Note. —Enclosures to the letter have not been reprodu- 
ed. 
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( 2 ) 

Copy of Government of India, Ministry of Commerce, 

LETTER No. i6(6) Plant(B)/68 , dated i^th January, 

1969 to the Secretary, Tariff Commission, Bombay, 

Subject: — Tariff Commission's Report (1967) on the 
fixation of raw rubber prices. 

Sir, 

In continuation of this Ministry’s letter No. 16(4) plant 
(B)/68, dated the 9th December, 1968, I am directed to say 
that the Ministry of Health & Family Planning (Deptt. of 
Family Planning) had requested this Ministry to fix a 
suitable price for latex concentrates above 60% D.R.C. 
as this grade of rubber is not covered by the prices announced 
by the Government. This grade and quality of rubber is re¬ 
quired for the manufacture of condoms by Hindustan Latex 
Ltd., who are establishing, in technical collaboration with 
M/s. Mitsui & Co. Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, a plant for production 
of condoms at Trivandrum. In this connection a copy of 
Family Planning Department’s U, O. No. 1-9/68-SH, dated 
the 27th July, 1968, which is self-explanatory, is forwarded 
herewith. The comments of the Rubber Board on this pro¬ 
posal may also be seen in the enclosed copy of Shri Habeeb 
Mohained’s D. O. No. CA/Latex-PLC/68, dated the 15th 
October, 1968, which is also self-explanatory. 

In para 4 of this Ministry’s letter dated the 9th Decem¬ 
ber 1968, Tariff Commission has already been requested to 
review the minimum price of latex concentrates. I am now to 
request that the Commission may also consider the desirability 
or otherwise of fixing a suitable price for latex concentrates 
of 61% to 65% DRC (both inclusive) and, if deemed neces¬ 
sary, also for latex of higher concentrations. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sd/- 

(S. N. DANDONA) 
Deputy Secretary to the Govt, of India. 


Note. —Enclosures to the letter have not been reproduced 
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( 3 ) 

Copy of Government of India, Ministry of Commerce, 
LETTER No. 16(4) Plant (B)/68 dated 22nd January, 
1969 TO THE Secretary, Tariff Commission, Bombay. 

Subject.—/ nguiyi into the revision of minimum prices of raw 
rubber. 


Sir, 

In continuation of this Ministry’s letter No. 16(4) Plant 
(B)/68, dated the 9th December, 1968 on the subject noted 
above, I am directed to say that the reference made to the 
Tariff Commission therein in regard to the revision of mi¬ 
nimum prices for natural rubber and allied matters may be 
treated as a reference made under Section 12(d) of the 
Tariff Commission Act. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd/- 

(S. N. DANDONA) 

Deputy Secretary to the Govt, of India. 



APPENDIX III 
[Vide paragraph 3.1] 

Particulars of estates originally selected for costing, those replaced subsequently and the reasons for their 
replacement and the regional distribution of the holdings selected and actually costed. 
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3. As many as 125 holdings were selected on the basis of . random sampling from the 
Directory of Rubber Estates and holdings in India as on 31st March 1961 furnished to us 
by the Rubber Board. The units weie first stratified according to districts and then random 
samples drawn with the assistance of the Director in-charge, S. Q,. C. Unit of the Indian Stati¬ 
stical Institute, Bombay. Only 105 holdings could be contacted and of these two were 

. ’ , ■ , - ’: 'i' 11 •, ■.^ • 11- ■- 



subsequently omitted owing to lack of reliable information. A district-wise summary of holdings 
selected is as follows:— 

District No. of Total No. of Total Remarks 

holdings area holdings area 
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Kutikal . Mfecnachil Kottayam The Kailas Rubber Co. Ltd., 



Teekoy . . . . Meenachil Kottayam Teekoy Rubber India, Ltd.; 
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II. List of Rubber Holdings costed 
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\yidt paragraph 3 .4] 

List of estates and holdings In JCerala State visited by the Commission 
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Kuttickal . . ..Kuttickal J 

Plantation Corporation of Kerala , . . . . Kodumon 24-1-1969 






Appendix vi 

[Vide Paragraph 4.1] 

Classification of Holdings and Estates According to Size at the end of each yea 
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26787 36288 57174 *7376 75504 101865 92731 116966 

C98.4) 43.3) 49.1) ''58.8) ''99-2) ('61.8) (99.3) (64.4) 
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APPENDIX Vl—(eontd.) 

II. Classificalior of holdings and estates actor ding to planting materials 
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High yielding ; 

(a) Budded . . .... 10,382 13,818 18,783 20,005 

(21.4) ^25.8) (29.8) (30.9) 



fb) Olonal . . i ^ 5.349 9.993 19.896 23.45^ 

^ (II.o) ( 18 . 7 ) ( 31 . 7 ) <^ 36 . 3 ) 

Total (B) ... 48,586 53,53° 62,84,8 64,626 

^loo.o) Cioo.o) (100.0) (100,0) 
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